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stead of Tangier. The war had brought him great responsi-
bilities. A successful Ambassador at the Hague and at
Constantinople, he had been recalled by Michaelis to take
charge of the Foreign Office, and was confirmed in that
position by Hertling, who was glad to find a fellow country-
man and a co-religionist in this unwelcome desert of
Prussian Lutheranism.

Unlike many Germans, Kuhlmann understood the
art of living. He appreciated to the full the perfection of
good wine, fine objets d'art, and beautiful women. There
was about him a certain detachment, a certain spiritual
arrogance, which made him almost equally actor and critic.
Even in the midst of great events, he never lost entirely
that nonchalance of the onlooker, a rather sardonic onlooker,
laughing at everyone, including himself. Without being
superficial, he was never deeply stirred by any issue. He
would never risk his name or reputation on a throw, as had
Bismarck. To him it did not appear worth while. He played
for the mere charm of playing.

But Kuhlmann was far-sighted as well as civilized. In
closer touch with events of the day, and having a greater
appreciation of them, he saw very much more clearly than
did the Supreme Command, who were separated from
actualities by a horde of " yes-men " and an atmosphere
of wishful thinking. Far from sharing Ludendorff's annexa-
tionist illusions, Kuhlmann had already perceived the
impossibility of a victorious peace for the Central Powers.
A peace of mutual exhaustion was the best that could be
hoped for, and it was with an eye to this ultimate end,
rather than the permanent acquisition of new territory,
that the Secretary of State had directed his efforts since he
took office in August 1917. His early attempts to capitalize
the Papal Peace Offer had been nullified by the machinations
of the Supreme Command and the duplicity of Michaelis,
but he had not yet given up hope. The prospect of
negotiations with Russia gave him a second opportunity.